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ADVEB.TISEMENT. 

TH I S little Work took its rife 
from an evenihg's converfatioit 
with a Literary Friend, who defired the 
Author's opitiion upon this venierable' 
ruin. Complying with th^t fequeft, he 
drew up the following Sketch, and, 
prefuming upon the flight manner iir 
tvhich this Station has been mentioned 
by preceding Antiquaries, now make? 
it public. — To invefligate Roman la ws ,' 
or to delineate Britifh cuftbms, was^ 
no part of his defign. Thefe have beerf 
confidered by abler hands. His pages, 
therefore, are confined to the ipot on* 
which Garianonum is fituate, and! 
bounded by its walls. — There is one 
Aing remarkable in diis Tradt, that 

the 
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the general connexion between thtf 
Lettcr-prefs and the Plates is reverfed ^ 
for here, the former is to be confider- 
td only as illuflrative of the latter. 
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ARIANONUM of the ROMANS, ' 


• « 


^^fcS HERE are few pemains of Ro- 
j5 '^ 2l nfian buildings in Britain, fo con- 
3Rf fiderable for its prefervation, and 
^ct fo little noticed by writers, as the an- 
cient Garianonum.—- Thofe who mention 
k, do it (lightly; and moft of them difpute 
its fituation.— Whilft Richborough is cele* 
trated by a Battely, this rival ftation, equal 
in antiquity, and fuperior in remains, has 
'inet with no Hiftorian: — ^theprefent curlbry 
attempt wiU therefore be jngre excufable. 
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It appears from th^ Notitia Imperii, thar 
tRe PrsepoTitus Equitum Sj&ablefianorutn 
was ftationed at the mouth of the Yare ; 
and from that circumftance this Cfommand- 
er was ftiled Gariennonenfis. — An aflertion 
which carries fuch pofitive proof, none 
have been- hardy enough to deny j — but the 
difficulty is, to fix the lite of his refidence^ 
to difcover where he pitch'd his tents,, 
and to inform Pofterity where the Romatt 
banner,, firft difplay'd its Eagle on the Icc- 
nian Ihore^ 

In this refearch we are deftitilte of any' 
afTiftance from the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
the great guide which leads us through 
Britannia Romana. — Refpefting Gariano- 
num it is filent; — nor have we any military 
way to diredt our fteps : the Ermine-ftreet 
comes no farther Eaft than Venta Icerio- 
rum-, and whatever viciniary or occafional 
roads led to Garianonum, as they were not 
raifed with that care and permanency as the 
great military ones, we cartnot expeft them 
SQ be obvious at this day. 

The- 


[ 3 ] . 

The great Father of our National Anti-^ 
quities, the venerable Camden, places 
the Roman Garianohum at Burgh-Caftle, in 
Suffolk (i): my learned Countryman, Sir 
Henry Spelman, an almpft cotemporary 
writer, endeavours to fix it at Caifter, near 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk. Faffing by leffer 
authorities as advocates for the latter opi-, 
niop, let iis corifider the fentiments of tho 
good old Knight upon it, as his own wordf » 
inform us : *^ Veterem Garianoni fedem 
*' oblivioni tradidit alveum deftituens flu-'- 
*' vius, fcdifque et fluvii incerta, veftigia : 
*' videntur eam duo vendicare ; Burgh. 
*' Caftle in agro Suffolciano, quod meri- 
*' tiionali fluvii lateri hodie incumbit, et 
*' a boreali iv diftans mille paffus Caftoir 
** villula. Romanum oftendunt ambo fpe^ 
*' ciem ; illud quadrilateram oblorigam 
^ Cailrametationem, muro coronatum, fed 
remotiorem a man, et loco paludibus et 
anguftiis ita impedito, ut equeftribu$ 
•* m^le conveniat turmis ; hxQ in ipfo litorc 

(i) Vol. I. id, rjitp p. 465. 
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^ mtii-i etiam ct muniminis rudcra procterts^ 
*^ campeftri loco, equitumquc difcurtioni 
^ litoHs prsefidio^ quod huic cOmiti^ huie 
" equitatui d<:mandatum fuit, commodif- 
*• fimo. Interiora enim et .mediterranean 
comes alius tuebatur, peditumque magis 
cohortibus quam-turmis equitum.- Gari- 
anonum igitur Caftorem ponov CamdenO' 
licet Burgh arrilit. Conducit in fenten- 
^ tiam noftram Caftor, nomeiT a Romanise 
** fumptum, praefertim cum in tota AngKa- 
nihil quod fciam hujus nominis reperie- 
tur, Hon Romenum (2)/' The great 
ebjeftion which Sir Henry Spelman and 
die followers of his opinion make to Burgh; 
as the Roman Garianonum, is its diftancc 
from the fea, being furrounded with mar^ 
fixes, and incommodioufly fituated for Ca- 
valry. The ft'ate of the countrjr whene 
the Romans built and Sir Henry wrote, 
was very different : — had it been the fame^ 
his remark would have beenjuftj — butdu-- 
ring the revolutions of lb many centuries^ 

(a) Icenit, p. J54. . 
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idicappearancc ofc very covin try is frequently 
ialtcredj and fuffers many changes* — EfFedls 
.<pf this Jcind are produced from many 
{caufes : — ^fome of them from the moftlatenC) 
which diftort the face of Nature, and leave 
monuments of jtl^eir operations /or Pofte^ 
city to wonder atu 

Upon oWerving the fla.t country for four 
• ^iles, tKe xiiftance betw^n Caifter and 
Burgh^ (a confiderable part of which is ftill 
water, and retains a Saxon appellation (3) ») 
it evidently appears to have been once co- 
ycrcd by the Ocean, and the mouth of the 
Yare, at that time, an -ffiftuary, or arm of 
thcfca: Tradition, this faithful prefcrver 
of many a fad whichHiftory has overlooked 
iOr forgotten, confidently and invariably 
iiaflerts it — To affift this opinion^ i3 infcri^d 


(3]Br'adaB a^t 6* >•<• latuB fluvtus. Hift. Ecd. Petrobui^ 
Ssffdanea. Nullus eft hodie (quern quidem noyij hojus appella- 
tuiiua jluvius y nee e multis qui funt in agro Cantibrigien£ .U yi* 
.«inisf fcio quis hie At» fi uHus Tub hoc QoiQtne hodie repcritury 
fufpieor Tocari Brojidwftter.— Gilironi Kominum Loconun £xpii* 
•alio 4d finem Cbroii« Ssgcon, pag. 15* 
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* 

the ancient map of Garienis Oftium, as It 
is fuppofed to have appeared in the year 
One Thoufand. The original remains in at 
cheft called the Hutch, belonging to the 
Corporation of Yarmouth, and was copied 
from one ftill more ancient (which appear- 
ed to be in a perifhing condition), a6out 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. I do not 
pretend to vouch for the authenticity of this 
paper ; and I produce itj, not to confirm, 
but to explain tny opinion. 

It is far from being in the Icaft proble- 
matical to affert, that the City of Norwich, 
like the Town of Yarmouth, had its origi- 
nal from the number of Merchants and 
Fifhermen reforting thither for the pecu- 
niary advantages of commerce ; the fame 
ftream equally flowing to each ; and the 
fame means which brought emolument to 
the one, carried opulence to the other (4), 

(4) NORWIZ. ancientcmcnt fuft un lieu de Grand FiOiinge. 
Vide Cart. Alfr. Eft-Anglofrum. fpi fanfto Edmundo— Manfa- 
ram fuam in NORWICO que annuatim reddit unam laftum de 
Haltcibus. M«naib Ang. Vol. I. fo. 294^ 

Abou^ 
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. About the time of Edward the Confeflbr, 
^e fea retreated from the fand at the mouth 
gf the ^^ftuary on .which Yarmouth now 
ftands J *^ and then there were two Chan- 
" nelles for Shippes and Filhermen to pafle 
*' and enter into. that arme of, the fea for ut- 
^^ terance of thcire filhe and marchandizes, 
^*' whiche were .coaveyed to diverfe partes 
*' and places, as well in the countye of Nor- 
" fodkeas" in the countye of Suffolke, by " 
^ reafon that all the whoUe levell of the 
*' marfhes and fennes, which nowe are be- 
" twixte the towne of Yermouthe and the 
" citie of Norwiche, were then all an arme 
*^ of the fea, enteringe within the lande by 
" the mouthe of Hierus ; and this was a- 
" boute the ytre of our Saviour MXL, 
" and longe before (?5).'^ — ^When this fand 
becamp inhabitable, and a eonfiderable 
Town formed upon its banks, the courfe of 
'the fea being altered, the rivers and mar- 
Ihes .fettled in the manner we now find 

(5) MS. cut. Tit. « Create Yermouthej a Bookcof the faunda- 
■^ ««ii and antJ<juitycof the faydc Towne," &c. fo. 1^60, pcncg.fne. 
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thein^ — The Romans followed the pourfe' 
of the uEftuary as their Iceman Conquefts. 
hiultiplied, and after Garianonum found- 
ed the Ventalcenonim (6) ; to the fouth the 
ftation. ad Taum C7), on thai;* branch of the 
river called the Tefe y an<i advancing by 
the northern ftream, arrived at E^lmham, 
where a^i^ation was placed alfo.^ 

' If I was inclined to depend upon % 
doubtful evidence, I fliould quote Sir^ 
Pfcnry: Spelman once niore, and produce 
in favour c^ this fyftem the ftory he hzs 
told us of Lothbroch the Dane, who was 
driven^ in. an open boat,, from Denmark 
into the moujth of the Yare. and landed at 
Reedham.*— The inf(?ren£e he draws from, 
this tak is to our purpofe :— ** Ex his vi- 
*.' detur Reedham villain hanq parvani, 
^ magna Yermutha antiquiorem efle. Nan\ 
*' fi. habiutoribius frueretur Yermutha cum 
*A Lpthbrocus hue appulfu$ eft, opem pro^. 


(6) CaA. , hear Norwich^ 
{7) Taftbofowgli. ^ 


^ ^uldubidt 
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^ ctildubiO: ctamorc imploraflet attritufquc' 
^* fame & itinere, uherius non perrexiflet 

^ in fluvio." If the ftory is true, Lothbroch 
tnc^prc^ably entered the Yare on the north 
|ide of the gre^t bank of fand on 'which 
Yarmouth was afterwards built^ and ftopp'd 
at Reedham, being the firft oppofite land 
^e made, 

^ One circumftancc attends this opinion,^ 
which carries it above coRJefture. In the 
marlhes which lay between the two fhores^ 
^d even at the walls of Garianonum, have 
frequently been difcovered parts of an-i 
chors, rings, and otherpiecesof iron, which,|, 
^lowever uncouth in their appearance, could 
have been of no fervice but for maritime 
ufes, and muft either have belonged to th^ 
Xeflels of the garrifon,^ or have been left 
^here by thofe unfortunate navigators who^ 
in early times, vifited this dangerous coaftv 

It is alfo to be remarked, that every- 
where round the walls of the camp, arc 
found immenfe quantities of fea-fliells, par- 
ticularly thofe bf the oyfter, forming a ftrata 

feveral 


ieveral feet deep, and fcarcely admitting 
a doubt of the nearer approach of the fea 
or ^ftuary of the Yare to this ftation, at the 
time of its Roman inhabitants ; for it is 
hardly to be fuppofed, that the garrifon, 
whatever might be their nunrrfjer, could 
confume fo confiderable a quantity of that 
fifli, as their exuviji plainly inform us were 
there depofited. The advantage of gather- 
•ing the Britilh oyfter from flioals and 

beaches fituated under their own walls, 
could not be overlooked by the Roman 
garrifon. — By them, they were efteemed 
a delicacy worthy the Praetorian table ; — • 
and as early as the reign of Vefpafian, were 
exported to Italy as choice dainties for the 
I mpqri al one ( 8 ) . From the ftiores of Kent, 
and from the neighbourhood of Richbo^ 

ifeugh, were obtained thofe which bore the 
greateft price, and were reputed of the bell 

iiavour : and thcfe were farther improved 
by fattening theni ih feeding-pits and arti- 
ficial refervoirs ; a pra&ice invented by the 

iRomans, and firft made ufe of at Baise and 

,, l^) P^t^h L. 9. Cap. 54, JuYe]ia]> Sat. 4. Ver. 140. 

PuzzoTi, 
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Puzaoli, ninety years before the Chriftian 
^ra. 

I 

The mouth of the Tare being found in 
this ftate at the time of the" Roman ad- 
vent, I place Garianonum at Burgh Cas» 
tle; which (lands on the fouth fide pf it ; — . 
a fituation which entirely obviates the ob- 
jpftions of Sir Henry Spelman and Bifhop 
Gibfon (9), and proves it to^have been exf 
tremely commodious, and , admirably a- 
dapted, for thofe very purpofes for which 
' |hey are djfpleafed with it — for the prp- 
i teftion of that ftiore which thefe troops wer$ 
jftationed to defend, for their military exer- 
cifes, and for their fudderi excurfions. 

Upo^i a ftreani whofe largenefs and ra- 
, pidity 'muft have made it formidable to 
pafling armies ; upon a ftiore particularly 
expofed to the depredations of lawlefs pi- 
rates ; and upon the principal entrance of 
a country pofleffed by a brave apd hardy 
people ; Garianonum muft have been a fta- 

(S) Caaiden, Edit. X72a, V.I. p, 465,. 

tioA 


tioa of die great^ft importaAce to the ROM- 
mans. — It gave them weight and confe- 
quence in the eyes of the Britons, who 
twere deftitute of every idea of mural fortii^ 
fications*; — it cftablifhed their influence^ 

icxtended their territories, and afforded them 
^ fecure retreat, and an impregnable de^ 
fence, againft the warlike Iceni, who, ani* 
mated with the fpirit of our immortal Boa- 
dicea, frequently rofe in arms againft thj 
invaders of their native foil. 

In each of thefe views did the politic 
flomans confider their new-erefted camp ; 
^l every rcfpefl: it anfwered their defigns, 
and in.every particular correfponded with 
jtheir wifties. — From hence they ^ommandr- 
jed the -ffiftuary of the Yare, the Germaa 
Ocean, and the interior country ; and from 
;^ence they derived a. power and confe- 
iquence fufficient tp awe, and capable of 
intimidating any-military attempt the 3^i^ 
tons could form againft them. 


Deftitutt 
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IJcftif lite of exprcfs records, and cn^iln-' 
tering the cloxids with which Ignorance and 

Inattention have fabfc4 over our Anglo-Ro- 

• 

mart Antiquities; •'tis from the tenour of Ge- 
neral Hiftory alone, that we are enabled to 
fix a time for the buildii^ of this fortrels t- 
without fuch a corifultationf our utmoft re- 
fearches would fail usj, and we fhould have 
only the miferable alternative of gueffing 
at the period, or paffing it by uanoticed* 

A regular detail of the fuccefletf of the 
Roman arms in Britain, is found in other 
Authors: for diis^'workit would be too 
diffufe. That portion of Anglo-Romaa 
Hiftory which more immediately refpeds 
Garianonum, is fhort and limited; — ic 
commences with the reign of Claudius^ 
and it extends no further. 

This Emperor, who afTumed the purple 
at 50 years old, had neither the fpirit, 
course, nor perfeveranceof his great prede- 
ceffor ; yet ambitious of following the fteps 
©f Julius, he foipcd rfie defign of com- 

pkating: 
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pleating what Casfar had begun, and of re** 
ducing Britain to a Roman Province ; in 
purfuance of which, he arrived here about 
the year of Chrift 45, having previoufly; 
fent Aulus Plautius with troops fufficient, 
to efFeft his intention. After about fix 
months flay, he returned to Rome -, and 
triumphed — for eonquefts never obtained, 
and for vidtorics never won ( 10)* 

After tlieTEmperor*s departure, Plautiui 
remained here near four. years, arid carried 
on the Britannic war with fpirit and fuccefs. 
Upon his return to Rome, he received, 
the honour of an Ovation. — Next in com- 
mand was the Pro-Praetor, Publius Oliori^ 
us Scapula 5 an experienced officer, in 

(10) Suetonius in Glaudio> c. 17. confiitned by an i^fcriptioa 
in the Barberijii Palace at Rome : 

T I, C L A V D I O. C i^ S. 

AVOVSTO. 

PONTIFICI. MAX. TR. P^ IX. 

COS. V. IMP. XVI. P. P. 

SEN AT VS. POPVL. CL R. QJ/ O t). 

REGIES. BRITANNIiE, A B S Q^ 

VLA. JACTVRA. D O M V E R I T. 

CiENTESQJJE. B A KL B A R A S. 

>RIMVS,INDICXO. SVBEGERIT. 

whom 


'whom coriduft and courage were equally' 
united. — To him the Romans were indebt- 
ed for the fubjedion of thelceni; — to him 
they were obliged for the retention of their 
conquers;" — and tahimwc ewe the foundl- 
ing of Garianonum. 

No part of the policy of this Generai 
claims our attention fo much, as that which 
we are particularly bound to obferve — the 
conftru6tion of fortreflcs upon the Severrr^ 
the Avon, and the Nen : This upon our 
own Yare, and many of thofe in the interiv 
or country, owe their foundation to Ofto- 
xius. — This effcftual method of curbing^ 
that high fpirit of Liberty inherent in th^' 
native Britons ; of dillblving their allian- 
ces^ breaking their power,, and dividing 
their refources; was the fyftem of thisgalr 
lant Officer. How well it fucceeded, the A n^ 
glo-R6man Hiftory amply informs us ; for 
without the protection of thefe mural ea- 
xampments, neither conqueft nor fccurity 
could have ^tten^cd thq Rofnan banner in 
Britain. 

Frpm 
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From this period wc date the tifis of Gaw 
Irianonum, feuilt fey the command, and by 
the^Soidiers of Oftorms, and garrifoned by 
a cohort of veteta'n troops lately returneol , \\ 
vidloriQfus from a batde with the Iceni. 


Leaving them in fecure pofleffion of theit 
«iew»cre6led Caftrum, let us farther confix- 
der the claim of Caifter to have been the 
Garianonum.— -It is flightly founded, and 

very ill fupported *,— but fo refpeftable an 
authority as Sir Henry Spelman, mull not 
ht trifkd with.— He urges its name, re- 
mains, and fuperior convenience of fitua- 
don:-^the latter argumenthas beenrefutedj 
the two firft only remain to be confidcred. 

At this time, not the leaft veftigia of Ro* 
tnah building appear at Caifter. That there 
were fome when Sir Henry wrote, is highly 

probiable ; for I think this great and learn- 
ed Antiquary could never have been guil- 
ty of fo glaring an abfurdity, as to miftake 
the venerable remains of Sir John Faf- 

colire'3 feat for Romaa worlunan&ip. But 

fo 


■1 

!! 
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fo far from proving it to have b«en Ga- 
riarionum from its name- (9), (on which he 
lays fo much ftrefs) that this very circum- 
ftance clearly poinfs out the contrary j for 
that was a peculiar name expreffive of the 
defign and ufe of the building, anti this 
only an indefinite term beftowed on all the 
fmaller Caftra. — Allowing Caifter then to 
have been a Roman ftation(io), and yet 
not Garianonum ; it is neceffary to prove 
what ftation it was. 

The ingcrilQiis Antiquary of Manchef- 
ter has fo well informed us for what pur- 
pofe thefe fmaller Camps were conftrufted, 
that it would be injuftice not to ufe his 
wdrds in their defcriptibn. 


4( 


The ftations in Britain being generally 
fixed upon the foutherly flope of a hill 


(9) Caifter. S. a Caftrum. 

(10] Many Rofnan Coins (nov^ the only evidences that remain) 
have been found here \ the earlieft 1 have met with, was a Galba. 
« Moft have been found in a place called the Eaft Bloody-Burgh-fur- 
'< long, belonging to Mr. Thomas Wood, from whom we have 
•* received divers filver and copper coins,'*— Sir Thomas Brown** 
Hydriotaphia, p. xS. 165$. 
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" or bank, they were well calculated for our 
'* winters, and as ill for our fummers. The 
*' Romans, therefore, naturally conftrufted 
•* another Camp for their refidence in the 
*' latter. And their Caftra ^ftiva are an: 
** addition to the regular fortrefles, which 
has been long noticed in general, though 
it has been feldom pointed out in parti- 
cular. For this they neceflarily feleded 
*' fome advantageous fite, that was in the 
•* neighbourhood of the ftation, and fully 
•* open to the north;. And every fortrefs: 
** in the kingdom which has a foutherly af- 
'' peft in itfelf, and any convenient ground 
** near it with a northerly one^ muft have re- 
" gularly enjoyed the pleafing appendage 
" of a Summer-camp (ii).'* 

Such an appendage, no doubt, was Caif- 
ter to Garianonum ; its fituation corref- 
ponding with the ufual praftice of the Ro- 
mans in conftrufting their Caftra ^ftiva, 
and its name confirming it to have been a 
ftation not conliderable enough to deferve 

(ii) Whitakcr's Hift. of Manchcilcr, Val I, p. i8r. 

a par- 
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a particular appellation. The Romans, 
fond of their own national cuftoms, im- 
ported many of them into their provinces . 
hence the Villas of Italy were imitat-ed by 
the Submer-camps of Britain. But in this 
cafe pleafure feems to have been but a fo- 
condary objeft j convenience and fecurity 
were firft confulted. Had the Romans 
pitched this Camp on the fanie fide of the 
river as their larger, it would have anfwer- 
cd no one of thefe purpofes ; but on thte 
Oppofite fhore it efFeftually fecured them 

• 

an agreeable retreat from the warmer fitu- 
ation of the fouthern bank, formed an addi- 
tional guard at the entrance of the river^ and 
was highly ufeful for excurfions to the 
northern part of the country. 

No fituation could have been more con- 
venient for thefe views than Caifter. Placed 
upon an eminence (12), within fight of the 
larger ftation, the troops in the one, upon 


(11) The fituation of the Roman Camp at Caifter is fuppofed 
to have been near the prefeot pan{h-church> Coins having beea 
found In ah adjoining fi^Id. \ 
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the leaft emergency, could give the neceffary 
notice to the foldiers of the other, by agreed 
Iignals. 

Round our now well-cultivated fields, 
then cold, bleak and woody, the Ro- 
mans diverted themfclves with the plea- 
fures of the chafe : and crofs our now green 
and fertile meadows, they navigated their 
velTels, andcaught their fifti.— Pleafure,ever 
fubordinate to utility, united upon equal 
terms for their defence and amufement. 
Infuch a fituation as Garianonum, withfuch 
a fummer-camp as Caifter, they could hard- 
ly regret the delights of Italy. 

From the feventy thoufand Romans (13) 
flain in one battle by the Britons under 
Boadicea, we naturally infer that the num- 
ber of thofe people who came over into 
Britain muft have been confiderable. By 
much the greater part of them could never 
have refided in their fortifications, even 
when unemployed by war, and in times of 
the greateft fecurity j they muft naturally, 

(13] Tacitus— Pton CaiHus makei the number 8o;0co. 

there- 
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therefore, have foughtfor fome other friend* 
ly covert, and eftablifhed their temporary 
ftations at fuitable diftances from their 
Camps. The fudden excurfions they were 
often obliged to make, in purfuit of their 
enemies, and the neceflity of frequent re* 
movals to different parts of the province, 
gave them neither leifure nor opportunity 
to raife fortifications at every place they in- 
habited •, but fmall and temporary ftations 
exhibit traces of Roman inhabitants, where 
no Roman buildings remain, and where it 
is probable np Ropan buildings were ever 
credted, At Buxton, in this county, the 
plough breaks many urns, tho' far diftant 
from any acknowledged ftation, and our 
own Caifter has none brut nummulary re- 
mains. — The Britons were a fagacious as 
well as a brave and adtive people j and what 
courage, oppofed to conduft and difcipline, 
could not cffed, the frequent little ftfa- 
tagems of their chiefs in fome meafure fup- 
plied. Hence the fudden alarms of their 
adverfaries drove the Roman architect to 
the tools of war 1 and hence their inferior 

C 3 ftatioQs 
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jftations could never boaft that Roma» 
bricks. 
Omnibus in muris^ tt in ornni turre rubenttf^ 

Upon a rifing hill, near the confluence 
of the rivers Yare and Waveney, and over- 
looking a largp extent of marflies which 
once formed the ^ftuary it commanded, 

• 

ftands Burgh-Caftle, the Garianonum of 
the Romans. — In the conftruftion of this 
Camp, the Romans purfued their ufual me- 
thod of fecurity in building, and praftifed 
their favourite military architefture. — It 
formed an irregular Parallelogram, the 
parallel fides of which were equally right 
lines, and equally longj but the corners 
rounded (14). Thofe Camps, which were 
pne third longer than they were bread, 
were efteemed the moft beautiful {15)^ but 
here the proportion is as two to one, 

(14) The Romans in coo^niAing their Camps ieldom rouinkd 
the angles : Ilvelchefter, Dorchefter, Chefterford Hear Cambridge, 
little Chefler near Derby^ Manchefter^ and this at Burgh^ are fomf 
of the few fortrelTes iq the kingdom where (bey have.— Vide 
Whitaker*8 Matncheftdr, Vol. !• p. 55, 

(15) V^etlu9> Lib, j.c. 8« 

The 
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The principal wall of this ftation, in 
which is placed the Porta Praetoria, is that 
to the eaft, fourteen feet high, two hundred 
and fourteen yards long, and nine feet broad. 
—The north and fouthern walls arejuft 
the fame height and breadth, and juft half 
the length : — the weflern fide has no re- 
mains of any wall, nor can we determine 
with any rertainty, whether it ever had. 
The fea might poffibly be confidered as a 
fufficient barrier on that fide, and the fteep- 
Tiefs of the hill as a collateral fecurity. — 
Four maffive round towers defend the eaft- 
«rn wall -, the norther;i )ias ope 5 a;id ano-^ 
ther, now thrown do^n, ftood x)ppofite on 
the fouthern. Thefe towers were added 
after building the walls, and fervcd not 
only to ornament aiui ftrengthen them, 
but as Turres ExjJloratorii (16) j each 
having on the top a round hole two feet 
deep, and as many in diameter, evidently 

(j6] In lltore quoque oceani ad jseridienii quo naves eorum 
habebantur, quia & indc tobarorum irrupdo cimebatury turres per 
iotervalla ad profpe^um maris coUocauti &c« Gildx Hiftoria^ p. 12^ 
Sea. z6. Ed. Otoa, 

ip4 dPr 
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dcfigncd both for the ereftion of ftand- 
ards and fignaU, ai\d for the admiflion of 

light temporary watch-towers, under (he 
care and for the ufe of the fpeculatores ( 17). 
The fouth-weft corner of thp ftation forq^s 
the Pretorium, raifed by the earth taken, 
out of a Vallum which furrounds and fe- 
cures it, and which is funk eight feet low- 
er than the common furface of the Area. 
Near this was placed the fouth tower, which 
being undermmed a few years fince jjy the 
force of the water running down the Val- 
ium, after fon^e very heavy rains, is fallen 
on one fide neaf its former fituation, but 
remains perfeftjy entire. The north tower 
having met with a fimilar accident, is re- 
clined from the wall at the top about fix 
feet, has drawn down a part of it, and 
caufed a breach near it. 

To give the reader a better idea of the 
remains of this ftation, I have placed here 
the references to the two plans of it. — The 
ichnography of Garianonunj exhibits thp 

area 
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l^f area of the building — that upon a larger 
;f I fcale Ihows the country round it : 




1 A, The Porta Prastoria. 
BB. The Area of the Station. 
CC. The Vallum. 

IDD. The Prsetorium, 

EE. TheClift. 

2 Af Burgh Church. 

B. The Reftor's Houfe and Garden^ 

C. Corn fields. 
E. The Camp. 

P D. !rhe Level of Marlhes. 

Seleftirtg this fite as the rnofl: advaata- 

geous for dieirpurpofe, the limits of thefta- 

tion being marked out, and the ground 

levelled, the Roman foldiers began their 

new Campt The foundation on which they 

crefted the walls, was a deep bed of chalk 

and. lime, firmly compaftcd and ftrongly 

beat down^ and the whole covered with a 

layer of earth and fand, to harden the mafs 

and exclude the water.-^The next opera- 
y tion 
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lion was a fingular o/ie, and perhaps *f>ccu« 
liar tothisftation-, for the immediate founda- 
tion being thus formed, they covered it in 
every place with x)alcen planks near two 
inches thick, fome of which are percq)ti- 
ble at this day : to thefe fucceeded a bed 
of very coarfe mortar, on which, in an irre- 
gular manner, were fpread the firft ftoniss 
of the fabric. 

The mortar made ufe of by the Romans 
in general, and upon this occafion in par^ 
ticular, was compofed of lime and fand 
unrefined by the fievc, and incorporated 
with common gravel and fmall pebbles. — 
From the pits at Belton they procured the 
firft, and their own beach afforded an am- 
ple fupply of the latter. — In building their 
provincial fortrefles they ufed only thi$ 
kind of mortar : but they applied it to their 
work in two different and very oppofitc dcr 
grees •, the one cold, in the common manner 
now 'in ufe, the other rendered fluid by fire, 
and applied boiling hot. From the artful 
mixture of both in the fame building, and 

from 
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from the coarfe materials of the compolition, 
.this cement is extremely hard and durable, 
very dilEcult to break, and for feveral days 
indiffoiuble in water. The Romans raifing 
the wall to a convenient height with the 
former fort, at the end ef every day's work 
poured the latter upon it, which immedi- 
ately filled up theinterftices, infinuated itfelf 
through every part, combining the whole, 
and when cold proved a moft powerful 
adhefive. The ftrength and firmnefs of 
mural encampments being the firft confi- 
deration of the Romans, the lefs impor- 
tant defigns of ornament were deferred to a 
time of greater peace and leifure : when 
this aera came, we find the ^-^^rifon of Ga-. 
rianonum ready to improve it. The walls 
of the Camp in their firft rude ftate, cx^ 
hibiting the artlefs mafonry of the foldiers, 
appeared a cirade and Sifgufting aflem- 
blage of unhewn flints^ irregular, and 
deformed ; and ftreams of liquid mortar 
juft hardening into confiftence, and run- 
ning down from every gap, added to the 
jiifagreeable afpeift To correal fo harfh a 

profpeft. 
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profpcft, and to give an appearance of art 
and uniformity to the whole, they faced the 
outfide of the wall with bricks, interlayed 
in fcparate courfes between layers of cut 
flint : by this means every part became 
alike, and beauty and variety were added to 
flTcngth and ftability. 

The Roman bricks made ufe of at Burgh 
arc of a fine red colour, and very elofe tex- 
ture, tho* probably of that fort called by 
the Romans Crudus, from being baked by 
the heat of the fun ; as thofe which were 
burnt in the furnace were denominated 
Co&us (18). Their meafurement anfwers 
ezaftly to-^c brick called by Pliny the 
Lydion, being one foot and a half long, 
one foot broad, and an inch and a half 
thick (19). It does.^not however appear, 
that the Romans had%ny exad ftandard for 

the fize of their bricks : in diflFcrent ftations 

* 

(tS) Vluwiitf, ). it. c, 3. 

« 

{19) Pliii. Nat. Hift, Vol, i. p. «», 

their 
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their dunenfions are confiderably varicd(2o); 
nor have the ancients themfelves determined 
it. We ought, however, to obfervc, that 
either in the choice of their materiais^ or 
in their method of preparing them, thc7far 
excel thofe of later days, being much liaid- 
er and lefs porous than ours, and for 
durablenefsmorerefemblingftone, forwhich 
they were undoubtedly fubilituted. 

The round towers which defend the walls 
were probably not built till the garrifon' 
had eredled their Summer-camp at Caiftcr, 
from whence fignals placed upon them 
-cpuld eafily be difcovered. . It is certain 
they were erefted after the walls were 
finifhed, not being united to them at the 
bottom, and only a fmall part joined at 
the top : their materials are the fame as 
thofe of the walls, and they have a like 
facing of brick. The fouth tower being 
fallen down, and ftill remainingentire,difccK 
vers the manner inwhichitwas built, andthc 

(20) From 24 inches lon^ 24 broad, and 3 thick, to 7 loa^ 
7 broad,. and one thick. 

fingularity 


fingiilarlty of its foundation • trie ()afe 
Ihowing, by the broad hollow lines crofs it, 
the marks of the planks on which it was 
fet J and thefe being placed tranfverfely 
upon the bed of lime and fand, were de- 
figned to take off the preflure from the 
foundation as they carried the building up- 
wards, and to give it greater ftrength and 
fccurity. 

In the area of the Camp, and in many 
of the fields round it, vaft numbers of 
Roman Coins have been and are ftill found: 

none of them that I* have mej* with, rife 
higher than the reign of Domitian, and the 
generality of them are much later. Coins 
of the Lower Empire are but little efteemed 
by coUeftors, and thefe of Burgh are feldom 
curious either for defign or execution. Few 
are found of any other metal than Copper, 
and it has been my fortune to meet with 
only one of Silver — a poor folitary Gratia- 
nus : lam informed, however, by a near rela- 
tion, that my maternal great-grandfather, 
John Smith, Efq. who poffeffed this Caftle 
andManor, had a confidcrablc number of Sil 

ver 
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rer Coins, and two Gold ones, ploughed trp 
here •, which heprefentcd to the truly learned 
Dr. John Moore, then Bifhop of Norwich. 

Many caufes may be affigned for the dit 
covery of fuch numbers of Roman Coins 
as our Britifh ftations daily afford: the 
defire of ilnpoverifhing the country^ and 
preventing their treafures from falling into 
the hands of the Pifts and Caledonians, 
feems to be one reafon why the Romans 
buried them in the earth. The inteftinc 
feuds of Italy, called them from their Bri- 
tannic conquefts between the years 418 and 
427 ; and the Saxon Chronicle tells us, 
they gathered all the treafures which could 
be found in Britain, fome part of which 
they hid ; and the reft (the moft valuable 
and portable) they carried into Gaul : — 
Perhaps they had formed hopes of return- 
ing hither in better days, and of recovering 
their effefts from whence they had depofited 
them. Perhaps, too, the defire of informing 
Pofterity they were once matters here, 

might operateupon their ambition^ Anxious^ 

to 
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to tranfmit their prowefs to future ages, 
and fond of difplaying the grandeur of 
the Roman ftate, to thefe fiknt yet ex- 
preflive Hiftorians they intrufted their 
ftory and their fame;. 

In the commercial intercourfes between 
the Romans and the Natives, the latter re- 
ceived their firft ideas of money ; and a con- 
fiderable quantity of fpecie mull neceffarily 
have been rn their pofleflion when the Ro- 
mans quitted the Ifland. Sowell, indeed, did 
they improve in pecuniary knowledge, that 
long before this period they had erefted 
mints of their ov/n^ and produced rude imi- 
tations of the Roman Coinage. The fim- 
ple efforts of the Britifh Graver, and the 
elegant productions of the Roman Mint, 
are well contrafted by the learned Dr. 
Stukely (21). 

The Britons^ forfaken by their Roman 
guards, deprived of the flower of their own 

(xi) Plates of ancient Britiih Coins. 

troopsj^ 
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troops, who were now become auxiliaries^ 
to the Romans ; and expofed to the ravages 
of their meicilefs northern neighbours ; 
frequently hid their money, when threatened 
with freih invafions ^ ^ and if death or exile 
was the fate of the owner,— the fecr^t was 
lofl, and the treafure remained' — tiU an ac* 
cidental plough or pick-ax, once morc,s 
brought it to light. And as the produce 
of both the Roman andBritifh Mints- was 
current about this time, we may juftly fup-^ 
pofe that many parcels of Roman Coins, 
were hid by the Britons themfelves, efpeci- 
ally fuch as are found with Britifh Coins 
intermixt. 

Another very obvious reafon why fuch 
multitudes of Roman Coins arc diflemi- 
nated round every ftation, proceedis from 
that pious principle of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy, by which the furviving friends thought 
themfelves obliged to accommodate the fe- 
pulchral Urns of their deceafed comrades, 
with a fund fuiiicient to difcharge that con- 

D fiderable 
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fiderable fce^ which the grim Ferry-man of 
Styx never failed to cxadt : and I believe 
many of our fineft Cabinets are more in- 
debted to the Naulum Charontis than to 
any other caufe, for their beauty and vari- 
ety ; thofe Coins which were appropriated 
to that ufc, being frequently curious^ and 
generally well prefervcd. 

The field adjoining to the caftcrn wall of 
Garianonum, was the place allotted for de- 
pofiting the alhes of the dead, and for the 
performance of the funereal rites. Here 
great numbers of Roman Urns have been 
found, and innumerable pieces of them are 
every where fpread over it j but neither the 
workmanfhip, nor the materials of thefe 
Urns, have any thing to recommend them. 
They are made of acoarfeblue clay, brought 
from the neighbouring Village of Bradwell; 
ill formed, brittle, and porous. — In the 
year 1756, a fpace of five yards fquare wa^ 
opened in this field, and about two feet be- 
low the furfiice a great many fragments of 

Urns 
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Urns were difcovered, which appeared to 
have been broken by the ploughs and carts 
pafljng over them : Tbefe, and the oyfter- 
ihells, bones <>f cattle, burnt coals, : 
other remains found with them, plainly 
difcovered this to have been the Uftrina, of 
the garrifon. One of ithcfe Urns, when 
the pieces were united, contained mpr^ 
than a peck and a half of corn, and had 
a large thick (tone 6perculum on the top of 
it i within, was 9 cgnfiderable nuipber of 
bones ^hd afhes, feveral fair pieces of Con-> 
itantine, and the head of a Roman fpear. 

The eafterly fituation of this field cor- 
refponds with that of Mons Efquilinus at 
Rome ', the place aiiigned there for the 
interment of the common people, and a 
fituation for which they feemed to have had 
great veneration. The officers of the gar- 
rifon might poffibly be interred within the 
area of the camp ^ and four years fince, 
upon pulling down part of the hill which 
formed the Prsetorium, urns and afhes were 

V 2 difcovered 
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difcovcred in great abundance. Amongft 
them was found a ftratum of wheat, pure^ 
and unmixt with earth ; the whole of which 
appeared, like that brought from Hercula- 
neum, quite black as if it had been burnt. 
A great part of it refembled a coarfe pow-. 
dcr ; but the granulated form of the other, 
plainly fhewed what it had originally 
been. (22) 

In the fame place, and at the fame time, 
was found a cochleare, or Roman fpoon. 
It was of filver, and had a long handle« 
Very ftiarp at the point 5 that being ufed 
to pick fifli out of the fliell, as the bowl or 
other end, was to take up liquids and fmall 
meat (23). Rings, keys, buckles, fibular, 

(12) . SijoniiUr to this diicoveiy was that of a very confidcrabia 
aaantity of rye foond at Thetford, the Roman Sitomagusj' 
and, excepting the diiTerent form of the grain, it had the very 
faooe appeaxance. 

(13) Sum cochleis habiiis fed necflimui utilis orisy 
Numqu!d fcis potius cur cochleare vocer ? Martial^ ^pig* '4« 

111. Vide Antiq«iitatei,R.utupin2e, £d. a. plate u, pa. 1:4. 
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and various other reliquiae of the Romans, 
are continually ploughed up in the fields 
adjoining to this Station : but Roman al- 
tars or infcriptions have never yet honored 
us with their appearance. The foil of the 
xrountry being principally fand and gravel, 
affords no mater* als for fuch valuable re- 
mains : thefe, indeed, are chiefly to be look- 
ed for in the Colonise and Municipia, and 
in fuch parts of Britain where ftones and 
quarries are moft plentiful. 

The Notitia informs us, that the troops 
who garrifon'd this Station, were a body of 
Cavalry called the Stablefian Horfe, under 
the command of a Prapofitus, who was par- 
ticularly fliled Gariennoncnfis ; but what 
number of men they confifted of, or to what 
Legion they belonged, I am afraid we muft 
be ever ignorant. A Camp fo confiderable 
as Garianonum, fo ftrongly fortified, and of 
fuch importance, would necefTarily require 
a large body of men to defend it ; and a 
detachment from the main body muil as 

D 5 necefTarily 
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ncccfiarily have been ftationcd at the fiin*- 
tlier camp at Caiftdr.—- The Roman troops 
in Britain confifted of fiVe Legions, which 
with their auxiliaries amoimted to, about 
fourteen thoufand horfe, and feventy two 
thoufand foot ; and thefe being diftributed 
into near one hundred and fifty fortrefles, 
the mean proportion of men to each is 
about one hundred horfe, and foui- hun- 
dred. and eighty or five hundred foot. Svomc 
ftations could not. accommodate fo many; 
others would naturally require more -, and 
the diftribution of the Roman troops was 
ever formed upon the great plan of Utility*? 
aftd convenience. The area of the Camp 
.contained the garrifon who defended it, 
•being divided, according to their rcfptfftive 
military employments^ into an upper and 
lower partition. In the former was the Prse- 
torium, and the tents of the offiwrs j and 
in the latter, the tents of the Centurions and 
common foldiers. On the right fide of 
the Prstorium \vas the Qua&ftorium, forthe 
Quceftor, or Treafurer of the army ; on the 

other 
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Other wct« the tents of the Lcgati : and 
between th« two partitions of the Camp was 
fixed the Principia, where their religious 
rites wertf celebrated, and the enfigns of 
the army dopofited. This was the ufual 
difpofition of the garrifon, in a Roman 
Camp ; and, we may juftly fuppofe, this at 
Burgh did not materially differ from the 
general method.^ The whole area of the illa- 
tion contains four acres, two roods ; and, 
including the walls, five acres, two roods, 
and twent)^ perch, 

Fxom the bare outlines of the Roman 
Hiftory, and from a flight review of 
their tl-aafadioris, both at home and in 
their Proviaces, we fhall find great reafdn 

to admire the wifdom of their civil and 
military . cftabliihments j and the vigour 
^d firmncfe with which they purfued the 
great plan of univerfal Empire. Dif- 
^ipline and good order were earneftly re- 
commended ,^d ftri<Slly enforced in their 
.Camps and Armies,— a regular fyftem of 
^. D4 traffic 
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traffic carried on with the conquered na^ 
tivcs, — military ftores and provifions pro- 
perly diftributed, — and every part adapted 
for the intereft of the whole. 

Many parts of our Angld^oman Anti- 
quities are elucidated by the Roman Hifto- 
rians; and all they have left us on this head 
has been connefted and difcufled (24). The 
aids'we derive from them. are confiderable, 
but by no rceans fulficient for the liberal 
and inquifitive fpirit of Curiofity. At the 
diftance of fcventeen hundred years, we may 
be allowed t guefs at probabilities, when 
we cannot confidently aflcrt fadts -, for af- 
fertions without argument, and fuppofi- 
tions without warrant, arc like the wild 
flights of Enthufiafm, unfettled and contra- 
dictory. The tranfaftions of early times 
are beft delineated from the manners, laws,. 
and cuftoms of the agents -, thefe fre* 


(24) Horiley^ BrJUnnia Romiifla> B. i. 
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" qucntly afford a clue to the fccret fprings 
of adlion ; and unfold the gradual progrefe 
of arts and policy. Doubts and uncer- 
tainties occur in every literary purfuit, 
and none are more frequently obliged 

. to combat them, than the Hiftoriaji and 
the Antiquary. 

As an Appendix to this flight (ketch of 
the Roman Camp, at Burgh, I add the 
following Topographical notices refpeSing 
the Village itfelf. 

Sigebert, one of the Heptarchial Kings, 
and fifth Monarch of the Fall Angles, had 
been banifhed into France by his half-bro- 
ther, and predeceflbr Erpenwald, on a 
fufpicion of afpiring to the Crown, During 
his exile, he embraced Chriftianity ; and 
after an interregnum of three years from 
the death of his Brother, afcended the Eaft- 
Anglian Throne, in the year 6^6. The 
Chriftian faith had made fome faint pro- 

grefs in his dominions, during the reign 

of 
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of Us father, Kedwald, who permitted It 
to bepreached^ but never efpoufed it. To 
reinftafe foroe of his fubjeds in their belief, 
and to convert others, was the great objeft 
of Sigebert's ambition ; and to afllft him in 
this defign, he brought oyer from France, 
a Pricft of Burgundy, named Felix, whom 
he procured to be confecrated Biihop of the 
Eaft-Angles, b;^ Honorius, Archbiftiop of 
Canterbury*, and fixed the Epifcopal See at 

Dunwich. Whilft Felix, under the pa- 
tronage of the King, was fpreading the 
Golpel amongft the Eaft- Angles, Furfeus, 
an Irifli Monk (25), came over to his 
affiftance, and colleding a company of 
religious perfons, under the Monaftic 
rule, placed them at Burgh, then called 
Cnoberfburg (26). ♦ 

. (25). Bede p2rt\j a/Tures as, tbatmineles were afc^bed |o Fur- 
leaf, tnd that he wa^, like St. Paul, "wrapt op in Heaven.*' Fede, 
Ifiil. Eock lifck 3. cap. 1^9. 


. (26I 1. 9. Cpnobpri-yrjbf , from ^ Saifw Chief who had forpitrly 

lefided here. Bed. H. £. ibid. 

• > « . • *'\ . '■ • ' • . . . 

. ;, "^ Sigebertj 
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Sigdbert may be confidered as 
er of this early Monaftery^ ^nd to the 
jpune Prince^ that at Su Edtnundibury, 
then named Betricheftvord, owed its ori- 
gin ; thiere he join'd himfelf to the reli- 
gious, redgning his Crown, and renoun- 
cing the world. Egric, his fucceflbr, being 
attacked by Penda, King of Mercia^ and 
obliged to try the fate of a^ba^ttle, intreated 
him to leave his retirement, and command 
the Eaft. Anglian troops in^perfon, from 
^ prefumption that Heaven would crown 
the Royal Votary with iuccels.-^Yiclding 
xo the importunities of Egric^ the abdicah 
ted monkiih King met the Mercian: 
Victory declared for the latter, and Sige- 
bert and Egric were numbered with the 
flain. 

^ To Purfeus and his Monks, the wills of 
the Roman Camp afforded a comfortable 
afylum, and like the Roman Soldiers, 
they lived in tents or huts within the aiiea* 
At this early period, regular edifices for the 

fervice 
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•ferviccofRcligioft were unknown : Churches 
were ercfted with hurdles, and covered with 
ftraw ; and fuch buildings were fully fuffi- 
cicnt for the dcv6tion of a people, who in 
compliment to their next Prince might 
return to Paganifm. 

Several of our Hiftorians have con- 
founded this Monaftery with that at Bury, 
where Sigebert took the cowl (27) j and 
have thought Cnoberlburg and Betrichef- 
wordthc fame ; but Bede's defcription, that 
it was " maris vicinitate amocnum,** will 
by no means fuit the latter, but agrees cx- 
aSly with the former. By that fituation, 
and from fome privileges granted to it by 
King Anna, it might with much greater 
probability, be fixed at Blithburgh, where 
that Prince was interred ; but in the Liber 
Elienfis, Blithburgh is mentioned under iti 
prefent name, and a few pages before^ the 
religious houfe at Cnoberlburg is mentioned 
alfo. 

(27) Ciin. Brit. Ed. 1721 Vol. i, p. 45. 

In 
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- In the diftfaded (late of affairs duiing 
the Heptarchy, when every Prince was the 
avowed enemy of his neighbour, the Reli- 
gious were not exempt from the common.' 
calamities ; and their profeflion, far from 
being their proteftion, often expoied them 
to greater hardftiips. The love of power,' 
and the defire of conqueft, frequently af- 
fumed the garb of religion, with our early 
Saxon Monarchs. In fuch wars, upon fuch 
motives, and with fuch a pretence, the dif- 
ficulties attending their conquefts were re- 
venged by the feverity with which they 
treated their . captives. Each party tri- 
umphed in their. turn ; and whoever were 
vigors, the Monks or the Flamens were 
the firft facrifices. The death of Sigebert 
deprived Furfeus of a great and. zealous 
patron ; and to avoid the troubles which 
Succeeded it, he left his Monaftery atBurgh, 
and retired into France. The Monks, how- 
ever, appear to have had much more con-» 
ftancy and refolution ; for by the favours 
granted to this religious fociety, by fome 

of 
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of the iatter Xings of the Eaft- An^es^ ^e 
&Ki they pcmained there for feveral years : 
but how long they continued at Bui^h^ or 
when thiey left it, is uncertain. 

That ancient and valuable ftrrrey of the. 
Ijuidedptopertyof thisKingdon3, the Book 
of DoomS^j^ a^of ds us the next account 
of this Village. From thence we are in- 
fonnedy that in. the time of Xing Edward 
the Confefibr^ Bifiiop Stigend (2S) hdd 
Burgh by foccage. There were, then four 
Carucates of land, ten ^Hllams, five Bor*- 
dariiy aiid two Servants belonging to the 
Manor ; in demefne, there were three Ca- 
rucates of land, four were diftrlbuted a- 
nx>ngft thft tenants, and the reft of the^ 
Lord's poffi^ffioAS were ten acres of mea- 
dow-land^ tkjtee iab-pies, iiree tundni^ fix 
ammaUt ifeventeen iwij>e» and Qne hundred 
and lusty flieep i and dMe yearly value of 


\%%) Then BUhop <4 Nocwich,, tfiwrwiijt af W^whaiw, un^ 
UAl/j ArchbUhop of CaQUrburj. 

the 
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tjict^hole was eftimat^d at one Juindreid 
{hillings. Under William the Conqueror, ^ 
Radulph Baliftarius was the Locd of thii* 
Pariih ; and the poiTeflions of the Manor in 
his time varied but little from thofc of his 
prcdcceflTor (29^. But it is cer^n.thi^ Vil- 
lage was always a demefnc of- the Crown ; 
for by the tenure of Seijeantry, it was hdd 
by Roger de Burgo, Ralph his fon, and 
Gilbert de Wefeham 5 at whole dece^ 
being furrendered into the hands of King 
Henry Ill.hegrantedit, with all thie a^purfie- 
nances, to the Priory of Bromdiolme, in 
Norfolk^ to be' held by Serjeantry alfo. 

By an inquifitioa taken in the X4th year 
of Edward the Firft, it appears that the 
Prior of Bromehqlme held theM^norof 
Burgh of our X^ord the King, in eapite, 

(c9) $iibTil*TemR«<iulfiBiaiii»rii, BURGHtcnQitStigan- 
dMS ips cu* foc« T. R«:£. irm^%*m p man Up jc Viir St vfiar^^ 
tnc* II Serv* modo nulla tnc* ia dnio* iii car*iaodo ii Tc* hom 
IV car*inojlo tti, x ac p'ti' Salias^p tig nmmtcri an* Sf 
stYii pore* & ctx ov* 1 Ecclia x ac' ^ i ac* pard Tnc' Tal' c Sql 
mo* CTi Sol. 

•r 
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by Scrjcantiy, (30) (viz.) to finddie King 
one Archer to follow his army into. Wales, 
at his own proper cxpence, for forty day$j 
which fervicc was valued at 30I. per annum. 
And by another inquifition in the fame 
year (31), the Prior claimed view of frank 
pledge, the al&ze of bread and ale , and 
free warren and wreck in this Mation 
In the Regifter-Book of the Abbey of St. 
Bennetfs, at theHolme (32), there occurs an 
agreement made between William, Abbot 
of St. Bennet's, and Clement, Prior of Brome- 
holme, whereby the latter grants the for- 

(30) Dc Scrganctjt Die* qd* Prior de Bromeholme teaet man* dc 
Burigo de dns* Rcgc in Cap* p ferjanc* inyeniehdi Dno* Rege unum 
baliilar fequitem in extrcitu Dni JVi in Wailia fumpCibtti fuis p prijt 
p 40 dies et val per An*n izx U\ 

Plita Coronas apud Donewic AO 14 £ i Rot. 17* 
Prior de Bromehol tenet maner dc Burg-Caftle com* Suflf* de 
Rede* p Seiseantiam Eib. «d qd DuiBiaum 31 £ i. No. 157. 

(31) Prior deBromholm fuin*&G. de ptito quo wajro* dam* 
bere* vifu* franc* pi' emend* afs* panit Ccrvift franc« warena* et 
wiecinBui^o in Loddtng land* 

PiiU de qoo waro* apud OyppeMc, 14 B x Rot. 4(. 

mer 
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mer ** liberty to draw water at his wells 
** called Elbcwells in Burgh, in Lothing* 
** land, to water his Sheep in the two 
** inarfhes, near the river of Norwich, call* 
** cd Southcotes, paying for the fame two 
** cheefes yearly." Shortly after, the Ab- 
bot and Convent of St. Bennet's releafed all 
their rights in Burgh to the Prior and 
Monks of Bromeholme, who continued 
Lords of this Manor, till the diflblution of 
their Houfe, 26th of Henry VIII. when, 
with their revenues, it again reverted to 
die Crown, who pofiefifed it till Queen 
Mary fold it to William Roberts, Town- 
clerk of Yarmouth (33). 

Upon the balk of a kitchen, in a fmall 
Faion-houfe in this Pariih, is cut the fol- 

(li) Fitt. Saffi4. HeB.fiiS. de terr* Ik* reM* in Barge. — Cue 

s^ HcQ, %$ tn $* pro Eccl. de Buigh Luthingland.— Plac* corioi 
^*8!-53> Hen. 3, rot. ♦•• promaner* dt Burgo.— Fin Suff 55, 
Hen. 3j q 144 de terris ibid* fcil* in Burgo,— Ceron. rot* %7 dt 
ferjeaatia unum Baliftanum in ezercitu re^o in Waliil pro aianer 
de Bofigo, Cart* 6 £di 3 n 4 pro cerrii in Bargo* 

£ lowing 
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lowing infcription. The words are in one 
line, and continued the whole length of 
ithebalk, withlpaces between the fourth an(} 
feventh word ; the letters are in relief, and 
about twice as large as the plate reprelent$ 
them. The infcription is as Angular as the 

■ 

accident it commemorates— I read it thus, 

Bis ^cuad atin denuo reedificatur — Twyce 
J^ent aforne is bylt agean by Robert Tbornf 
the Parfon 1348 — —62. 

. Robert Thome, the Parfon, for the be* 
nefit of the rude fore-fathers of the Village, 
has told us, in plain Englifh, that this 
houfe was twice burnt, and he had rebuilt 
it. In attempting to fay the fame in Latin^ 
he has ftrangely bewildered himfelf. The 
two words acuad and atin can be derived 
from nothing but the verb acuo (34), and 
^he adjeftive <?/^, and then the fenfeis 

(34) Applied to /ir?^ to quieken^ to ftir up or increafe it. 

"* myftcriou?} 
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^yfterious and obfcurc j but the good Rcc^* 
' tor had probably received his education in 
a Cloifter ; and mean as his abilities may 
appear to us^ they were far from contemp- 
tible in his time. The word following the 
date, with the figures 62, I am unable to ex- 
plain, but I imagine it to be the rebuilder's 
age. 

Burgh 'Caftle is aReftory^ anciently va-» 
lued at ten marks •, in the King's books at 
£6. 1 3 J. 4di and being of the fworn value of 
£44.. 6j. id. is difcharged of firft-fruits and 
tenths; it now pays annually is. gd. fino«> 
dais to the Bilhop, 7^. 6d. procurations to 
the Archdeacon ; and is. 6d. procurations 
at the Biihop's vifitation. The Parfonage- 
houfe adjoins to the north*weft corner 
of the Church-^yard, and has ^g acres of 
Glebe belonging to it, and all the ty thes are 
paid in kind. 
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Roger dc Burgh (35) gave the advowfon* 
of this Church to the Priory of St. 01ave,at 
Herringfleet, for perpetual alms ; and King 
Henry the Third confirmed this donation 
to them. The Prior prefented to the Rcc* 
tory,, and had a referved penfion of four 
itiarks out of it, which is ftill paid to the 
owner of St., 01ave*s : After the diflbku- 
tion of the Priory, the Patronage of the 
Church came to the Crown^ 

The Church is. a finall buikling^ confift^ 
iiig^ of a nave», chancel, s^nd round tower ;: 
it i? dedicated to St. Peter. — There arc fe* 
▼era! memorials for. perfons interred in it,, 
but none of them remarkable, except the 
following infcription oa a black, marbli^ 
near the Font. 

(35) ^ic* V^^ Ecce* de Bargh fuit in donditioiie* Dxtf H. p*rir 
Bar R*i nonc^ et Prior Sci' Oltri de Herringfleet. ten* advec S^a^ 
de Burgo.— Poftea ven* Prior et Die' quod ipfe habet advec* £c,ci^ 
prdcae* ezdono Roger! de Buigo hend* in perpet* Elemos* et Hen». 
Rex p*r Dni* Rx* none remiffit dd' Priori et fucc* et p*fert CarU» 
^un hoc id* teftant. Plitae Ceronae apud Gypp, A^ 14 £ t* 
R«t. 27. 
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SISTE LECTOR. ET 
^ ^DSTA 

• • • 

MONUKf ENTUM' HOC EST 
THOMiE GREENW0OD;^AliMIGERI 
rmi IN DIFFICILLTMIS TEMP^IBUS VERB 

smcutARis - *-- . 

KBOlAMMAJEeTATEAl lWl<^llMlil£ PRO^tRATA^i^ ' 
IMOSUBLATAM ETIAM IN«JUiaUS^ •->- ■ 
FLEVIT ET VENERAVIT 
ECCIESIAM ANGLICANAM LACERATAKC 
DIRUTAM ET FANATICORUM FURIIS 
UNPIQIJE CONCULCATAM* 
(YELINT NOLINT ISTI NIMI& PROSPERE SCELERATI) 

agnovit ut amicus 

reveritus est ut filius 

et quantum in se potuit 

sublevavit vindicavit propagavrr 

ut xristianus . 

ac tandem honoris et laboris plenum* 

humilume, patientissime reugiosissims 

occubuit 
die mensis lanuarii decem. sept. 

ANNO SALUTIS CIOIDUCXYIJi 
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To thefe ' flight memoranda of theif 
Church andParifh, I fhould have added 
a lift of the Rcftors, had my feries of them 
been compleat ; but as it is not, Ifhall only 
mention the prefent — the Rev. J. Bbll-« 
WARD, A. B. who is an ornament to his 
facred profeffion, and one of the wor« 
thieft of men» 


FINIS. 


